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years, and reminded his audience of Waghers that there
was unbroken friendship between the British Government
and Baroda State, so that any misconduct would bring
down upon them the full force of British arms. For the
happy issue of those troublous years gratitude was due to
*the Lord God of Dwarka*.

In the world's perspective the rebellion of Okha-
mandal is but a speck, lost in the multitudinous events of
which history takes note.  It was but a far-off ripple of
that great upheaval of the ocean bed which we call the
Indian Mutiny. The weakness of the Baroda Government
had no doubt induced the pirates and robbers to rebel,
but the legend of the impotence of "England, combined
with the very partial success which had attended the
attempts to quell, previous risings, encouraged them to
resist to the utmost.   Very early in the long history of
turbulence, Vithal Rao Diwanji had urged that a Euro-
pean officer should be stationed in Kathiawar, in order
that the Waghers might obtain *a more intimate know-
ledge of the British character, which does not easily
relinquish what it has once undertaken to accomplish'.
The British had fulfilled this flattering estimate.   They
had pacified Okhamandal,  and now  handed back to
Baroda a comparatively peaceful population on whom
the years between had wrought a great change.   But if
the Waghers were changed, so also was the Baroda
Government.   The wise reforms of the Maharaja had
given it that character of efficiency which the Resident
had generously acknowledged.   It is possible that even
Colonel Meade, when he took shy glances at rendition
in 1905, did not sufficiently appreciate the great change
which had come over Baroda in the course of thirty
years. If the Waghers were troublesome it was because
the Government was weak; would they venture to rebel
again now that the Government was strong? The Maha-